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A  SEMI. MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 

Although  segregation  has  heen  outlawed 

by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  the  formulation  of  decrees 
to  implement  this  decision  has  been  postponed  until 
October.  The  Court  has  requested  parties  involved  in 
these  cases  to  present  further  arguments  bearing  on 
the  questions  of  how  and  when  the  practice  of  segre¬ 
gation  in  public  schools  can  be  terminated.  The  Court 
originally  asked  five  questions,  the  first  three  dealing 
with  the  issue  which  has  now  been  decided.  The  two 
remaining  questions  raise  such  issues  as:  Will  Negro 
children  be  forthwith  admitted  to  schools  of  their 
choice,  or  can  the  Court  permit  an  effective  gradual 
adjustment  to  be  brought  about?  If  so,  should  the 
Court  formulate  detailed  decrees?  What  specific  is¬ 
sues  should  the  decrees  cover?  District  of  Columbia 
and  some  border  states  are  moving  ahead  with  plans 
for  setting  the  wheels  of  intonation  in  motion.  Other 
states  will  wait  for  the  High  Court  to  act  on  these 
important  (and  controversim)  issues. 

White  Hoase  Coafereace  was  approv<»d  by 

a  vote  of  269  to  69  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  final  bill  contained  two  amendments:  (1)  a  re¬ 
quirement  that  the  White  House  Conference  on  Edu¬ 
cation  be  held  prior  to  November  30,  1955;  (2)  the 


deletion  of  any  provision  for  Federal  aid  to  the  states 
to  help  finance  state  conferences  on  education.  Pur¬ 
pose  of  the  first  amendment  is  to  have  the  national 
conference  held  early  enough  that  it  will  not  run  over 
into  1956,  an  election  year.  (Target  date  for  state  con¬ 
ferences  is  between  me  faU  of  1954  and  summer  of 
1955. )  Stated  reason  for  the  second  amendment  is  that 
states  interested  in  holding  education  conferences  will 
do  so,  and  the  small  amount  of  Federal  aid  originally 
provided  by  the  bill  would  not  be  incentive  to  others. 

Approval  of  two  more  edacation  hills  has 

been  given  by  the  House.  These  will:  (1)  authorize 
the  Office  of  Education  to  cooperate  under  contract 
with  colleges  and  universities  in  education  research 
not  to  exceed  $400,000  in  any  one  year;  (2)  establish 
a  nine-member  advisory  committee  on  education  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
members  to  receive  expenses  when  on  duty.  Stricken 
from  the  bill  were  provisions  for  pay  of  $50  a  day 
and  an  authorization  of  $200,000  a  year. 

‘‘Practical”  amoaat  of  federal  aid,  rather 
than  an  “ideal”  amount,  has  been  called  for  by  Sen¬ 
ator  John  Sherman  Cooper  (R.,  Ky.),  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education.  In  questioning 
witnesses  on  Federal  aid  estimates.  Senator  Cooper 
said  he  believed  many  estimates  were  too  high  and 
that  an  annual  Federal  appropriation  of  $100  million 
would  be  a  good  beginning  toward  meeting  school 
needs.  Many  witnesses,  including  Senator  Earle  C. 
Clements  (D.,  Ky.),  have  urged  a  minimum  of  $500 
million. 

Toacliy  question  of  academic  freedom  was 

discussed  by  President  Nathan  M.  Pusey,  Harvard  U. 
Speaking  before  the  National  Press  Club  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  Dr.  Pusey  said  the  idea  that  a  scholar  must  be  free 
to  follow  his  own  hunches  in  pursuing  his  own  special¬ 
ty  is  not  the  whim  of  some  modem  educator.  “The 
scholar  must  know  —  have  unequivocal  assurance,”  he 
continued,  “that  what  he  finds  and  reports  . . .  will  not 
TOnalize  him  as  a  man.  If  he  sees  men  around  him 
dismissed  from  their  positions  for  less  than  the  most 
serious  reasons,  because  of  public  clamor,  or  on  any¬ 
thing  less  than  the  most  solid  proof,  it  would  not  to 
surprising  if  he  were  then  to  snirk  his  own  basic  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  press  on  in  the  field  of  learning.” 
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•  Administration 

Teachers  nominate  their  own  principal  in 

Newark,  Del.,  schools.  When  the  Frances  Medill 
School  was  completed,  Supt.  Wilmer  E.  Shue  called 
for  volunteers  to  a  faculty  committee  to  choose  the 
new  principal.  Supt.  Shue  told  the  committee:  “If 
we  are  going  to  educate  for  democracy,  then  democra¬ 
cy  must  be  lived  by  our  teachers.” 

The  committee  placed  advertisements  for  a  principal 
and  spent  several  weeks  screening  applications.  When 
all  except  eight  applications  had  been  eliminated,  the 
committee  held  interviews.  After  all  eight  had  been 
interviewed  by  the  committee,  the  elementary  super¬ 
visor,  and  Supt.  Shue,  a  secret  ballot  was  taken  on 
which  each  teacher  voted  for  five  names.  A  second 
vote  excluded  all  except  three.  Supt.  Shue  then  pre¬ 
sented  these  three  names  to  the  school  board  with  the 
recommendation  that  they  name  the  candidate  to 
whom  the  teacher  committee  had  given  the  greatest 
number  of  votes.  The  board  accepted  this  recommen¬ 
dation,  named  the  committee’s  choice  (a  Newark 

teacher)  as  new  principal. 

Ways  to  win  cooporation  appear  in  a  new  book 
by  Alfred  R.  Lateiner  and  I.  E.  Levine.  By  learning 
to  apply  these  skills  properly,  say  the  authors,  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  can  create  a  spirit  of  effective  teamwork 
with  those  who  work  with  nim.  Some  points: 

—Avoid  arguments.  Every  heated  argument  has 
“two  losers  and  no  winners.”  Frequently,  each  person 
is  too  busy  trying  to  prove  his  own  case  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  merits  of  the  opposite  point  of  view.  In 
the  end,  the  opponent  “will  walk  away  a  little  bit 
angrier  and  more  convinced  than  ever  that  he  is  right.” 

—Admit  errors.  Covering  up  mistakes  often  leads  to 
repetition  of  the  error.  A  frank  admission  often  leaves 
a  lasting  impression,  makes  it  less  likely  the  mistake 
will  be  repeated  in  the  future.  In  addition,  say  the 
authors,  “no  one  has  ever  lost  the  respect  of  his  fellows 
by  honestly  admitting  to  a  mistake.” 

—Set  a  fair  challenge.  Generally,  people  like  to  rise 
to  challenges.  They  respond  readfiy  when  an  appeal 
is  made  to  their  ability.  When  flatly  ordered  to  per¬ 
form  a  difiBcult  task,  however,  most  people  throw  up 
their  hands.  The  best  challenges  are  short-range  ones. 
“To  the  average  person,  winning  five  dollars  next  week 
is  more  important  than  winning  ten  dollars  a  year 
from  now,” 

—Praise  in  advance.  People  have  a  tendency  to  do 
what  is  expected  of  them.  “If  they  are  treated  as  if 
they  can’t  do  much,  they  don’t  try  very  hard.”  A  wise 
administrator,  say  the  authors,  will  find  something  to 
commend  in  even  the  least  competent  person  who 
works  with  him. 

The  Techniques  of  Supervision,  by  Alfred  R.  Late¬ 
iner  and  I.  E.  Levine.  National  Foremen’s  Institute. 
100  Garfield  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn.  207p.  Index. 
Cloth:  $4;  paper:  $2. 

Self-test  for  seeoBdarv  priacipals  comes 
from  the  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  West 
Virginia  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals. 


Some  points: 

—Can  he  work  with  people,  not  drive  them  or  alien¬ 
ate  them? 

—Can  he  adapt  himself  to  conditions  he  has  not  fore¬ 
seen  nor  desired,  and  intelligently  make  the  most  of 
them? 

—Can  he  meet  today’s  problems  with  today’s  best 
answers? 

—Does  he  keep  up  to  date  by  continuing  his  own 
education? 

—Does  he  plan  to  meet  tomorrow’s  problems,  or 
does  he  just  coast  along,  letting  most  things  work  out 
themselves? 

—Is  he  willing  to  admit  he  is  still  learning,  and  is 
anxious  to  learn? 

—Can  he  laugh  at  himself?  “The  principal  who 

laughs,  lasts.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Negro  and  the  Schools,  by  Harry  S.  Ashmore.  U.  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  Chapel  HiU.  228p.  $2.75.  (Mr.  Ashmore  here 
summarizes  the  findings  of  45  scholars  who  were  organized  by 
the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education  to  investigate 
every  aspect  of  the  subject.  Includes:  the  history  of  segrega¬ 
tion  in  education  in  the  U.  S.;  the  course  of  recent  Utigation  on 
the  issue;  a  summary  of  the  experience  of  Negroes  who  have 
recently  attended  Southern  universities:  a  study  of  educational 
segregation  outside  the  South.  W ell-organizea  charts  and 
tables.) 

Legal  Status  of  Segregated  Schools:  Part  I  of  a  Study  on  the 
Status  of  the  Education  of  Negroes.  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  1201  16th  St,,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  32p.  Paper.  Free. 
(A  study  made  by  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  NEA  and  the 
American  Teachers  Association.) 

Prowess  of  the  Education  of  Negroes,  1870-1950:  Part  II  of  a 
Study  on  the  Status  of  the  Education  of  Negroes.  National 
Education  Association,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C. 
46p.  Paper,  Free. 

Time  for  the  Job.  NEA,  Department  of  Elementary  School 
Principals.  1201  16th  St..  N.W..  Wash.  6,  D.C.  96p.  $1.25. 
(A  handbook  for  principals  composed  of  theme  sections  of  the 
National  Elementary  Principal  for  1935-54.  Aimed  at  helping 
the  principal  provide  more  and  better  use  of  time,  equipmerU, 
and  personnel.) 

“If  We  Fail  the  Schools.”  Dept,  of  Education  and  Research, 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  718  Jackson  PL,  N.W., 
Wash.  6,  D.  C.  8p.  Paver.  1(X)  or  more:  4Xc  each.  (Reprinted 
from  Economic  Outlook.  An  appeal  for  more  school  support.) 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 

Promoting  a  sense  of  community  is  another 
another  job  for  the  schools.  So  says  the  latest  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Educational  Policies  Commission.  Local 
communities  »ow  stronger  through  feelings  of  com¬ 
mon  interest,  face-to-face  friendships,  shared  responsi¬ 
bilities,  and  feelings  of  belonging  and  being  wanted. 
“Schools  can  and  do  foster  and  develop  these  very 
things,”  says  the  booklet. 

Alert  principals  and  teachers  make  new  elementary 
schools  the  rallying  points  for  people  in  new  residen¬ 
tial  developments.  On  school  ^aygrounds,  adults  and 
children  play  together,  learn  first  names,  develop  real 
friendships.  'These  things  are  “happening  more  and  ' 
more  by  deliberate  intention,  instead  of  nappy  acci¬ 
dent,  as  community  leaders,  school  officials,  city  plan- 
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ners,  and  alert  citizens  set  themselves  to  build  com¬ 
munity  through  their  schools,”  according  to  the  book¬ 
let. 

Developing  a  sense  of  community  through  school 
programs  is  sometimes  difficult.  Often,  special  efforts 
are  needed  even  to  move  in  the  right  direction.  Teach¬ 
ers  and  administrators  may  need  additional  prepara¬ 
tion  and  motivation  to  promote  parent  contacts,  work 
successfully  with  adults,  foster  community-starting  en¬ 
terprises.  ^Citizens  may  have  the  opinion  that  schools 
are  for  children,  and  children  only,  and  to  learn  other¬ 
wise  may  take  some  time.” 

While  these  difficulties  are  very  real,  the  booklet 
continues,  schools  and  citizens  in  local  communities 
throughout  the  country  have  surmounted  them. 
Strengthening  Community  Life:  Schools  Can  Help. 
NEA,  Educational  Policies  Commission.  1201  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  42p.  35c.  Quantity  discounts. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Responsibility  Can  Be  Taught.  Metropolitan  School  Study 
Council,  Committee  on  Individual  Growth  and  Development, 
525  W.  120th  St.,  N.Y.  27.  Filmstrip.  34  frames.  Color 
only  $6.50.  (Designed  to  establish  better  understanding  be¬ 
tween  parents  and  teachers.  Shows  how  they  can  work  to  de¬ 
velop  better  feelings  of  responsibility  in  youngsters.  Available 
on  loan  for  review  purposes.) 

Public  Relations  in  Music  Education,  by  Floyd  Freeman  Gra¬ 
ham.  Exposition  Press,  386  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  24Ip.  $4. 
(Covers  school  programs,  church  music,  human  relations,  music 
publicity.  Includes  two  chapters  of  case  histories.) 

The  Community  Music  Association,  by  David  M.  Smith.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  17,  525  W. 
I20th  St.,  N.Y.  27.  I08p.  $3.25.  (The  story  of  the  Flint,  Mich., 
Community  Music  Association.  Describes  types  of  activities, 
organization,  leadership,  and  finance  problerns.) 


•  Curriculum 


What  kind  of  research?  Curriculum  research 
now  under  way  across  the  country  is  analyzed  by  Rob¬ 
ert  S.  Fleming  in  May  Educational  Leadership.  His 
points: 

—The  greatest  amount  of  curriculum  research  tends 
to  fall  in  the  area  of  elementary  education.  There 
seems  to  be  relatively  little  under  way  at  the  second¬ 
ary  level. 

—The  studies  now  being  carried  on  (1953-54)  are 
largely  in  the  fundamental  subject  areas:  reading, 
arithmetic,  spelling. 

—Many  studies  are  of  a  general  nature.  Those  oc¬ 
curring  most  frequently  have  to  do  with  reporting  pu¬ 
pil  progress. 

—In  many  cases,  studies  do  not  involve  total  school 
staffs;  rather,  they  affect  small  teams  or  groups  within 
a  school  or  school  system. 

—The  research  studies  tend  to  originate  from  ex¬ 
pressed  concerns  of  teachers. 

—The  studies  are  frequently  not  sharply  designed- 
placing  emphasis  on  clarification  of  kinds  of  data  need¬ 
ed  and  on  the  development  of  procedures  for  collect¬ 
ing  data. 

—Resource  people  are  not  always  identified  and 
involved. 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


Teacher  problems  and  problem  teachers 

are  considered  by  Arthur  Lemer  in  June  ?hi  Delta 
Kappan.  His  point:  Each  teacher  brings  to  his  task  a 
unique  personality.  Thus,  the  educator  views  stu¬ 
dents,  colleagues,  and  procedures  through  a  specific 
individual  being,  even  when  he  is  operating  harmoni¬ 
ously  with  person,  place,  or  thing. 

As  an  example,  Mr.  Lemer  cites  the  case  of  a  boy  of 
normal  intelligence  who  was  a  “slow-starter”  in  junior 
high  school.  His  three  teachers  complained  about  this 
to  the  administration  and  his  parents  —  one  saying  the 
boy  was  “lazy”  and  “too  dumb”  to  do  anything;  an¬ 
other  that  the  boy  was  just  “one  of  those  youngsters 
who  would  outgrow  his  weaknesses”;  and  the  third 
that  he  was  “disrespectful,”  “disobedient,”  and  “play¬ 
ing  it  smart  to  get  his  way.” 

Here  were  three  different  opinions  with  a  common 
denominator.  None  of  the  teachers,  however,  “under¬ 
stood  what  part  of  his  own  personality  was  being 
brought  into  the  picture,”  says  Mr.  Lemer.  The  teach¬ 
er  who  had  characterized  tne  boy  as  “lazy”  and  “too 
dumb”  had  himself  often  been  accused  as  a  child  of 
“not  being  smart”  or  “too  stupid  to  learn  anything.” 
The  teacher  who  had  emphasized  that  the  student 
would  “outgrow  his  weaknesses”  had  been  taught  to 
believe  that  many  things  just  happen  by  chance  and 
tend  to  right  themselves  of  their  own  accord.  The 
teacher  who  had  labeled  the  boy’s  behavior  as  “disre¬ 
spectful,”  “obedient,”  and  “playing  it  smart  to  get  his 
way”  had  often  been  accused  of  these  characteristics 
both  at  home  and  at  school. 

Pointing  out  that  such  situations  can  be  multiplied 
from  nursery  school  through  graduate  school,  Mr. 
Lemer  savs:  “Most  of  us  ne^  help  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  ana  to  accept  our  personal  differences.  Above 
all,  we  need  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  student’s 
needs  and  desires  may  not  be  identical  with  our  own.” 

Too  many  teachers  *^fear”  arithmetic,  says 
Elinor  B.  Flagg,  Illinois  State  Normal  U.  She  cites  as 
example  a  class  of  91  student  teachers  in  which  44 
said,  at  the  beginning  of  an  arithmetic  course,  that 
they  were  afraid,  or  somewhat  afraid,  of  arithmetic. 

The  disturbing  thought,  says  Miss  Flagg,  is  that  the 
teacher  who  fears  arithmetic,  and  is  therefore  insecure 
in  teaching  it,  may  transfer  to  his  students  his  own  lack 
of  confidence  toward  a  subject  “vital  to  intelligent, 
everyday  living.”  She  continues:  “This  lack  of  confi¬ 
dence  implies  a  lack  of  maturity  on  the  part  of  the 
person  who  experiences  the  fear;  it  means,  in  the  case 
of  arithmetic,  that  the  person  is  not  yet  mature  with 
respect  to  arithmetic.” 

Miss  Flagg  suggests  three  steps  which  should  assist 
the  arithmetic  teacher  in  overcoming  fear: 

1.  The  teacher  should  have  an  appreciation  of  the 
historical  development  of  the  number  system;  the  fact 
that  it  grew  slowly  carries  major  implications,  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  teacher  of  beginners. 

2.  The  teacher  should  recomize  the  arbitrary  and 
the  logical  features  of  the  number  system.  While  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  arithmetic  is  a  “reasoning” 
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subject,  the  teacher  should  recognize  that  not  only  arc 
many  aspects  of  arithmetic  based  on  reasoning  (in¬ 
stead  of  the  reverse)  but  also  that  there  are  some  as¬ 
pects  of  arithmetic  about  which  no  reasoning  can  be 
done. 

3.  The  teacher  should  have  an  appreciation  of  the 
logical  structure  of  elementary  school  arithmetic.  He 
should  be  aware  of  the  dependency  of  certain  oper¬ 
ations  on  previously  leamea  meanings  or  operations. 

“Arithmetic  and  the  Mature  Mind”  appears  in  a  re¬ 
cent  issue  of  Teacher  Education  (field  service  bulletin 
of  Illinois  State  Normal  U.). 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Student  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School,  by  WiUiam  T. 
Gruhn.  The  Ronald  Press,  15  E.  26th  St.,  N.i.  10.  306p. 
Index.  $4.25.  (Directed  at  specific  problems  faced  by  student 
teachers  from  the  beginning  of  their  student  teaching  to  the 
time  they  are  ready  to  seex  a  position.  Numerous  practical 
activities  to  prepare  them  for  work  as  beginning  teachers.) 
Major  Problems  in  the  Education  of  Librarians,  ed.  by  Robert 
D.  Leigh.  Columbia  17.  Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.Y.  27.  116p. 
Index.  $2.50.  (Reports  and  discussions  of  the  1952-53  seminar 
in  education  for  librarianship  at  the  School  of  Library  Service, 
Columbia  U.) 

Studies  in  Education:  1953.  School  of  Education,  Indiana  U. 
Indiana  U.  Bookstore.  Bloomington.  258p.  Paper.  $1.  (Thesis 
abstracts.) 


•  The  Frotemaion 


More  and  better  teachers  are  needed,  says 
Cordon  Mork,  U.  of  Minnesota.  Speaking  before  a 
PTA  leadership  institute  held  in  Minneapolis,  Dr. 
Mork  stressed  the  importance  of  professional  status 
for  teachers  and  the  need  for  quality  in  the  classroom. 
He  pointed  out  that  American  teachers  should  meet  a 
demanding  standard  of  professional  conduct. 

Current  attacks  on  education  have  put  teachers  in  a 
very  difiBcult  position,  he  said.  “If  we  accept  this  criti¬ 
cism  as  valid,  then  we  stand  convicted  of  poor  pro¬ 
fessional  standards.  If  we  resist,  then  we  are  saying  in 
eflFect  that  everything  is  all  right  with  education.  We’re 
condemned  if  we  do  and  condemned  if  we  don’t.” 

Teaching  has  moved  from  a  part-time  job  between 
harvest  and  seed  seasons,  he  said,  through  the  stage  of 
mere  classroom  technique  with  a  good  “deskside” 
manner,  to  a  profession  of  skill  and  broad  responsibil¬ 
ities. 


•  Teaching  IlMethoda 


Key  to  improved  reading  instruction  is 

availability  of  materials  on  levels  at  which  the  child  is 
able  to  read.  There  is  much  good  reading  material  to¬ 
day  that  has  been  “written  down”  to  a  lower  grade 
level,  Helen  M.  Robinson  told  a  reading  conference 
held  recently  at  Southern  Methodist  U.  By  making 
some  of  these  books  available,  the  teacher  can  equip 
almost  any  of  her  pupils  with  a  level  of  reading  ma¬ 
terial  they  can  read  well  and  enjoyably. 

Dr.  Robinson  was  pointed  in  her  criticism  of  the 


practice  of  asking  an  unprepared  child  to  read  orally 
in  the  classroom  with  the  result  that  the  class  ridi¬ 
cules  and  embarrasses  the  child.  The  teacher  must  be 
very  careful  to  prepare  such  children  in  advance  for 
their  oral  reading,  sne  said,  both  to  protect  the  child’s 
feelings  and  to  improve  his  reading  ability.  A  child 
who  is  under  emotional  strain  will  not  learn.  It  is 
actually  time  wasted  to  expect  a  child  to  attempt  read¬ 
ing  when  the  only  result  will  be  embarrassment. 

Help  for  the  slow  learner  may  come  from  a 
new  publication  of  the  Metropolitan  School  Study 
Council.  The  Slow  Learner  in  the  Average  Classroom 
answers  such  questions  as:  “What  is  a  pseudo-defec¬ 
tive?”  “How  can  you  make  the  slow  learner  feel  he  is 
processing?”  “What  are  the  needs  of  the  slow  learn¬ 
er?’^ 

Designed  for  the  elementary  teacher  who  is  looking 
for  ways  to  teach  academically  handicapped  children, 
the  booklet  helps  in  understanding  the  special  needs  of 
the  slow  learner,  shows  how  to  encourage  him  to 
achieve  his  maximum  social,  mental,  and  emotional 
growth.  Ways  of  testing  readiness  in  reading,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  the  language  arts  are  explained.  The 
booklet  includes  suggested  techniques  for  teaching,  as 
well  as  materials  uiat  have  been  used  effectively  to 
stimulate  the  retarded  child’s  interest  in  learning. 

The  Slow  Learner  in  the  Average  Classroom.  Metro¬ 
politan  School  Study  Council,  525  W.  120th  St.,  N.Y. 
27.  34p.  Paper.  Illustrated.  50c. 

Objection  to  enricbment  theory  is  raised  by 
the  Citizens  School  Study  Council  of  Fairfield,  Conn. 
In  what  is  one  of  the  most  constructive  lay- written 
articles  on  the  subject  of  reading  yet  to  appear,  John 
Hersey  sums  up  the  Council’s  opinions  on  enrichment 
in  May  24  Life.  His  points: 

—In  classrooms  averaging  25  to  40  pupils,  the  teach¬ 
er  lacks  the  time  to  devote  to  special  enrichment  for 
advanced  pupils. 

—Fast  learners  are  not  always  fast  i)erformers.  “In¬ 
deed,”  says  Mr.  Hersey,  “they  are  prominent  among 
the  dawdlers,  daydreamers  ana  out-the-window-gazers, 
and  enrichment  depends  on  speed  of  dispatch  of  the 
basic  work.” 

—Is  the  theory  that  students  should  not  venture  into 
more  difficult  texts  really  sound?  “It  seems  to  be 
based  on  a  feeling  long  favored  in  this  country  that 
precocity  if  too  much  encouraged  turns  children  into 
worms,”  says  Mr.  Hersey.  He  asks  where  the  future 
leaders  of  science,  politics,  and  the  arts  are  to  come 
from  if  some  pupils  are  not  urged  to  gress  forward 
with  all  the  eagerness  they  can  muster.  Can  we  con¬ 
ceive  a  Mozart,  a  Darwin,  an  Einstein  emerging  from 
a  public  school  classroom  that  puts  a  ceiling  on  the 
difficulty  of  study  materials?” 

In  classes  which  the  Council  visited  ( with  about  30 

Supils  each),  the  slowest-reading  groups  held  six  chil- 
ren  or  fewer,  and  in  some  cases  consisted  of  only  two 
or  three.  'The  group  of  best  readers  averaged  from  10 
to  12  pupils,  “rn  extreme  cases,  therefore,  two  pupils 
are  given  a  full  half-hour  reading  period,  then  12  pu¬ 
pils  are  given  a  half  hour  —  equal  class  time  but  one- 
sixth  the  individual  instruction.”  Even  the  average 
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students  suflFer  relatively  in  this  situation,  says  Mr. 
Hersey. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Judging  Student  Progress,  by  R.  Murray  Thomas.  Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.,  55  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  421p.  $4.50.  (Aimed  at 
helving  develop  knowledge  and  skills  for  elementary  and  Junior- 
high  teachers  in  diagnostic  and  remedial  teaching.  Each  chap¬ 
ter  begins  with  an  actual  classroom  or  school  incident.  Practi¬ 
cal  illustrations.) 

Living  and  Learning  in  Nursery  School,  by  Marguerita  Rudolph. 
Harper.  49  E.  33rd  St..  N.Y.  16.  174p.  $2.75.  (Emphasizes 
teacher’s  role  tn  each  area  of  learning  —  in  developing  aware¬ 
ness  of  childrens  needs  and  interests,  and  in  knowing  how  to 
deal  with  new  and  unique  situations.  Describes  day-by-day 
activities  in  actual  nursery  school.) 

Program  Planning  for  Bus  Trips,  by  Bernard  Warach  and  Row- 
ena  Shoemaker.  Play  Schools  Association,  119  W.  57th  St., 
N.Y.  19.  Paper.  60c.  (Based  on  a  study  of  450  children  on  a 
22-mile  bus  trip  in  19.52  and  1953.) 


•  The  Tearner 


Current  confusion  about  values  is  taking  its 
toll  in  juvenile  delinquency,  says  child  specialist  James 
R.  Dumpson.  Spe^^ing  l^fore  a  meeting  of  New 
York’s  Youth  Consultation  Service,  Mr.  Dumpson  said 
the  Senate’s  Army- McCarthy  hearings  are  ad^ng  to 
young  people’s  confusion  because  it  is  clear  to  them 
that  among  “men  of  high  rank  in  high  positions,  some¬ 
one  is  mishandling  the  truth.” 

What  is  needed,  according  to  Mr.  Dumpson,  is  more 
family  life  education  in  the  schools.  He  also  wants  a 
broad  system  of  advisory  centers  for  parents  to  help 
them  with  everyday  problems  of  chUtf  guidance,  and 
more  aggressive  action  by  chmches  to  “project  their 
value  systems”  among  the  people  of  their  neighbor¬ 
hoods  in  ways  that  will  affect  their  everyday  lives. 

Until  what  is  already  known  about  meeting  youth’s 
problems  is  implemented,  he  said,  establishing  addi¬ 
tional  committees  and  commissions  on  delinquency 
will  just  be  wasted  effort. 

Eight  ‘‘vitamins’*  for  mental  health  are  listed 
by  the  National  Association  for  Mental  Health  in  a 
newly  published  leaflet. 

Children  whose  basic  emotional  needs  are  satisfied, 
says  the  leaflet,  “have  a  better  chance  to  grow  up  in 
good  mental  health  and  to  become  mentmly  healthy 
adults  —  people  who  are  good  parents,  good  mates, 
good  workers,  good  neighbors,  and  good  citizens.” 

The  eight  “vitamins”: 

1.  Love.  Every  child  needs  to  feel  that  his  parents 
love,  want,  and  enjoy  him;  that  he  matters  very  much 
to  someone;  that  tnere  are  people  near  him  wno  care 
what  happens  to  him. 

2.  Acceptance.  Every  child  needs  to  believe  that 
his  parents  like  him  for  himself,  just  the  way  he  is;  that 
they  like  him  all  the  time,  and  not  only  wnen  he  acts 
according  to  their  ideas  of  the  way  a  cnild  should  act. 

3.  Security.  Every  child  needs  to  know  that  his 
parents  will  always  be  on  hand,  especially  in  times  of 
crisis  when  he  needs  them  most;  that  he  belongs  to  a 
family  or  group;  that  there  is  a  place  where  he  fits  in. 


4.  Protection.  Every  child  needs  to  feel  that  his 
parents  will  keep  him  safe  from  harm;  that  they  will 
help  him  when  ne  must  face  strange,  unknown,  and 
fri^tening  situations. 

5.  Independence.  Every  child  needs  to  know  that 
his  parents  want  him  to  grow  up  and  that  they  en¬ 
courage  him  to  try  new  things;  that  they  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  him  and  in  his  ability  to  do  things  for  him¬ 
self. 

6.  Faith.  Every  child  needs  to  have  a  set  of  moral 
standards  to  live  by;  a  belief  in  the  human  values  — 
kindness,  courage,  honesty,  generosity,  and  justice. 

7.  Guidance.  Every  child  needs  to  have  friendly 
help  in  learning  how  to  behave  toward  persons  ana 
things;  grownups  around  him  who  show  him  by  ex¬ 
ample  how  to  get  along  with  others. 

8.  Control.  Every  child  needs  to  know  that  there 
are  limits  to  what  he  is  permitted  to  do  and  that  his 
parents  will  hold  him  to  these  limits;  that  though  it  is 
all  right  to  feel  jealous  or  angry,  he  ^^l  not  be  mlowed 
to  hurt  himself  or  others  when  he  has  these  feelings. 

“What  Every  Child  Needs.”  National  Association 
for  Mental  Health,  Inc.,  1790  Broadway,  N.Y.  19. 
Paper.  Minimum  order:  100.  $1.10.  Quantity  dis¬ 
counts. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Frightened  Boy,”  by  Anna  Perrott  Rose.  Ladies  Home  Journal. 
May  1954.  (One  of  the  most  instructive  case  reports  on  the 
personal  and  educational  adjustments  of  a  disturbed  child  now 
available  to  educators.  Andris,  Latvian  war  orphan  who  came 
to  this  country  in  1949  at  age  11,  finally  teams  to  live  a 
normal  life.  The  article  is  an  abridgement  from  the  complete 
book.  The  Gentle  House,  soon  to  be  published  by  Houghton 
Mifflin.  The  author  is  a  teacher.  This  book  will  be  important 
for  those  who  wish  to  understand  difficult  children.) 

The  Allergic  Child:  A  Help  and  Guide  to  Parents,  by  Harry 
Swartz.  Coward-McCann,  210  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  297p. 
$3.95.  (Explains  the  general  problem  of  allergy  in  children, 
what  allergy  is,  how  it  shows  itself.  Guides  adutts  in  discover¬ 
ing  early  allergic  symptoms.) 

An  Experimental  Analysis  of  Patterns  of  Differential  Verbal 
Reinforcement  in  Classroom  Situations,  by  Edmund  V.  Mech, 
Francis  M.  Hurst,  and  others.  Indiana  University  Bookstore, 
Bloomington.  26p.  Paper.  $1.  (Merits  of  praise  arid  reproof  as 
incentives  toward  improvement  in  a  given  task.) 

Youi  Child  the  First  Six  Years,  by  Margueritte  Briggs.  Circ.  710, 
U.  of  Illinois,  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana.  23p.  Photo¬ 
graphs.  (Included:  lour  Attitude,”  “Guiding  Your  Child,” 
“Toward  Security.”) 


•  Heligion^  Ethics  and  Values 


Science  teachers  can  stress  morality  and 

assist  students  in  building  desirable  understanding 
beyond  the  factual  content  of  the  course.  In  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  methods  of  science,  says  June  Pittsburgh 
Schools,  there  are  opportunities  to  teach  moral  and 
spiritual  values  by  providing  ways  of  searching  for 
the  ultimate  truth,  by  requiring  honesty  in  reporting 
findings,  by  learning  to  face  facts  and  to  judge  their 
moral  values,  and  by  developing  proper  respect  for 
the  opinions  and  beliefs  of  others. 

The  consequences  of  discoveries  and  inventions 
should  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  the  teacher’s  obliga¬ 
tion  to  point  out  that  many  discoveries  and  inventions 
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were  made  for  the  betterment  of  mankind  and  for 
moral  principles.  Where  the  destructive  powers  of 
science  have  been  misapplied,  students  should  be 
shown  how  they,  too,  may  be  the  victims. 

“Moral  and  Spiritual  Values  in  the  Pittsburgh  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools.”  Fittsburgh  Schools,  June  1954.  155  Ad¬ 
ministration  Building.  Board  of  Public  Education, 
Pittsburgh,  Penna. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"The  Function  of  the  PubUc  Schools  in  Dealing  with  Religion," 
by  William  Clayton  Bower.  American  Jewish  Committee,  386 
4th  Aoe.,  N.Y.  16.  Paper.  Single  copy:  free;  additional  copies: 
$2.50  per  100.  (Critical  evaluation  of  the  study  of  the  same 
title.) 

Religion  and  Human  Behavior,  ed.  by  Simon  Doniger.  Associa¬ 
tion  Press,  291  Broadway,  N.Y.  7.  233p.  $3.  (Presents  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  panel  of  15  authorities  in  the  fields  of  religion,  psy¬ 
chiatry,  and  psychology.  Proposes  steps  that  religion  and  the 
humanistic  sciences  can  take  to  save  mankind  from  self- 
destruction.) 

Science  Meets  Religion:  A  New  Approach  to  the  Concept  of 
Evolution,  by  Irvin  H.  Myers.  Exposition  Press,  386  4th  Ave., 
N.Y.  16.  241p.  $3.  (A  new  tneon  of  creation  which  the 
author  calls  "persistence  of  identity.' ; 

Man  Against  the  Church:  The  Struggle  Between  Relipon  and 
Ecclesiasticism,  by  Duncan  Hewlett.  Beacon  Press,  25  Beacon 
St.,  Boston  8,  Mass.  247p.  $3.50.  (The  author,  a  Unitarian 
minister,  calls  for  a  church  characterized  by  a  new  quality: 
integrity.) 


•  Student  AetMties 


Tkree-way  value  of  elnbs:  A  recent  survey  of 
teachers  sponsoring  clubs  in  50  representative  Cali¬ 
fornia  junior  high  schools  asked  this  question:  “What 
is  the  value  and  importance  of  a  club  activity  program 
to  school,  student  and  community?”  Some  findings: 

Value  to  the  school. 

1.  Club  activity  programs  foster  greater  school 
spirit  and  build  by  providing  opportimities  for  achieve¬ 
ment  by  individual  students. 

2.  Junior  high  school  club  programs  help  reduce 
discipline  problems  by  turning  the  natural  energy  of 
youngsters  in  the  middle  teens  toward  constructive 
channels. 

Value  to  the  student. 

1.  The  student  derives  a  greater  feeling  of  security 
from  belonging  and  being  accepted  by  a  group  of  his 
p)eers. 

2.  Working  with  others  and  sharing  responsibilities 
develops  student  growth  in  cooperation  and  under¬ 
standing. 

3.  Club  activities  oflFer  opportunities  for  develop)- 
ing  leadership  outside  of  schoolroom  situations. 

Value  to  the  community. 

1.  School  clubs  help  provide  future  community 
leaders  who  have  had  experience  in  solving  problems 
democratically. 

2.  Club  programs  provide  the  community  with 
citizens  who  nave  had  experience  in  service  work  and 
in  working  together. 

“Club  Activities  in  the  Junior  High  School,”  by  An¬ 
thony  OTousa,  appears  in  May  California  Journal  of 
Secondary  Education. 


'^Entertainment  bank”  for  homerooms  to 

draw  upen  is  now  operating  in  Cincinnati’s  Walnut 
Hills  High  School.  A  new  student  organization,  Pro¬ 
grams  Incorperated,  provides  interesting  and  worth¬ 
while  programs  for  homerooms  which  may  schedule 
them  for  a  Wednesday  morning  program. 

Through  Programs  Incorperated,  student  groups, 
faculty  speakers,  and  a  variety  of  demonstrations  are 
available.  The  organization  is  literally  a  “bank”  on 
which  borrowers  may  “draw”  for  services  and  in  which 
they  may  “depesit”  talent  for  the  use  of  others.  Some 
of  the  21  programs  oflFered: 

Magic  Show,  Choosing  a  College,  Introduction  to 
Jazz,  Juvenile  Delinouency  (student  panel),  Space- 
travel,  On  Understanding  Einstein,  Cosmetic  and  Pat¬ 
ent  Drugs,  Preparation  at  Home  for  Atomic  Attack, 
Fluorescence,  and  Why  Become  A  Teacher? 

•  AudiO"Visuul 


Edncational  TV  makes  the  old  new,  says 
William  H.  King  in  June  Instructor.  “Teachers  seeing 
the  same  children  in  the  same  surroundings  day  in  and 
day  out  need  a  fresh  viewpoint  to  provide  the  added 
spark  which  makes  the  difference  between  good  teach¬ 
ing  and  better  teaching,”  he  p)oints  out.  According  to 
Mr.  King,  this  “new  view”  can  be  provided  by  tele¬ 
vision  in  a  number  of  ways: 

—TV  can  bring  experts  into  the  room.  These  exp)erts 
provide  additional  information  about  difficult  subjects 
in  ways  which  help  both  teachers  and  students. 

—TV  can  be  the  window  through  which  teachers  ob¬ 
serve  other  teachers  in  action.  \^ile  teachers  look  to 
other  teachers  for  new  ways  of  doing  things,  few  of 
them  have  adequate  opportunity  to  visit  omer  class¬ 
rooms  to  see  how  materials  are  presented. 

—TV  can  provide  the  closest  thing  to  real  experi¬ 
ences  for  many  children.  The  teacher  can  use  these 
almost  real  experiences  as  foundations  for  her  teaching. 

“Projection  crews”  give  a  boost  to  audio¬ 
visual  departments  in  Los  Angeles  schools.  Nearly  all 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  in  that  city  have  such 
groups  of  students,  composed  in  the  main  of  boys. 

Size  and  make-up  of  the  crew  varies  with  the  needs 
of  a  particular  school.  Duties  for  boys  include:  (1) 
carrying  machines  and  equipment,  (2)  oporating  pro¬ 
jectors,  and  (3)  porforming  minor  repairs  and  adjust¬ 
ments.  Three  or  four  girls  from  business  education 
classes  help  in  these  ways:  (1)  making  lists  and  sum¬ 
maries  of  films,  with  dates  they  will  be  available,  ( 2 ) 
summarizing  grade  sheets  of  crew  members,  (S)  mak¬ 
ing  film  orders  for  the  ensuing  term,  and  (4)  assign¬ 
ing  days  for  showing  films  in  various  subject  fields. 

The  organizational  structure  of  the  crew  follows  a 
definite  pattern.  Heading  the  crew  is  the  chief  pro¬ 
jectionist  —  app)ointed  by  the  audio-visual  coordinator 
—  whose  duties  include  scheduling  the  day’s  assign¬ 
ments  for  each  member  of  the  crew,  advising  in  the 
selection  of  a  trouble-shooter  for  each  group  of  crew 
members  scheduled  throughout  the  day,  making  minor 
repairs  on  equipment,  and  sup)ervising  an  instructional 
and  testing  program  for  crew  members. 
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Take  students  out  to  the  movies,  urges  Sam¬ 
uel  Beckoff  in  May  15  Joint  Estimates  of  Current  En¬ 
tertainment  Films.  His  point:  The  difFerence  between 
public  and  institutional  moviegoing  is  marked  in  re¬ 
gard  to  lasting  impressions  made  on  students. 

In  the  case  of  his  own  school,  Mr.  Beckoff  reports 
that  there  is  a  well  organized  audio-visual  program  in 
all  classes.  Pupils  have  been  completely  film-condi¬ 
tioned  through  instructional  and  entertainment  movies. 
But,  when  local  commercial  film  houses  invited  pupils 
to  see  first-run  films  at  reduced  prices,  it  was  aiscov- 
ered  that  students  retained  more  of  what  they  had 
seen,  and  acted  and  spoke  as  though  they  had  enjoyed 
an  excellent  film,  not  an  extension  of  a  textbook  lesson. 

Although  the  project  was  school-initiated,  little  men¬ 
tion  was  made  before  the  trip  of  a  direct  tie-in  of  the 
film  with  current  school  work.  Pupils  were  told  simply 
that  they  had  an  opportunity  to  see  an  excellent  film 
at  reduced  rates.  The  aim  was  to  achieve  maximum 
enjoyment  of  motion  pictures  through  discriminating 
selections  of  films.  The  film  was  to  be  important  in 
itself,  not  as  an  audio-visual  teaching  aid. 

As  the  weeks  went  on,  the  students  themselves  in¬ 
troduced  the  film  seen  into  various  classroom  discus¬ 
sions  as  the  occasions  arose.  In  some  instances  the 
teachers  initiated  discussions,  especially  in  the  case  of 
Julius  Caesar,  “which  is  a  classroom  text  and  is  conse¬ 
quently  irresistibly  attractive  to  any  teacher  worth 
his  salt.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Guide  to  Films  in  Human  Relations,  comp,  by  Edward  T.  Scho¬ 
field.  NEA.  Dept,  of  Audio-Visual  Instruction.  1201  I6th  St., 
N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  96p.  Paper.  $1.  (Evaluation  and  corv- 
tent  summary  for  nearly  200  films.  For  classroom  and  adult 
study  groups.) 

Sixty  Years  of  16mm  Film:  1923-198.3.  Film  Council  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  600  Davis  St.,  Evanston,  III.  220p.  Paper.  $2.  (Twertty- 
Iwo  chapters  about  the  present  and  future  of  1 6mm  film,  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  experts.) 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


Athletics  for  children?  Before  answering  this 
important  question,  savs  Earl  H.  Hanson,  every  com¬ 
munity  should  ask  itself  a  few  basic  questions.  Among 
his  questions  about  any  curricular  or  extracurricular 
athletic  activity  in  the  elementary  schools: 

—Do  they  fit  the  interests  of  children  at  the  elemen¬ 
tary  level?  A  good  clue  to  this,  says  Mr.  Hanson,  is  to 
observe  what  youngsters  do  on  their  own  time.  “It 
would  be  far  more  true  to  say  that  little  boys  are 
forced  into  adult  patterns  when  they  are  compelled  to 
take  piano  lessons  than  when  they  engage  in  football 
or  basketball  activities.” 

—Are  they  geared  to  the  physical  and  psychological 
nature  of  elementary  chilaren?  Since  schools  now 
spend  much  time  on  child  growth  and  development, 
they  should  realize  that  there  are  certain  tasks  appro- 

Eriate  to  varying  levels  of  human  growth.  Since  bas- 
etball  involves  running  and  throwing,  pivoting  and 
dodging,  “I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  can  claim  that 
these  activities  are  not  appropriate  to  elementary  chil¬ 
dren,”  says  Mr.  Hanson. 


—In  the  heat  of  debate  does  the  “either-or”  fallacy 
arise?  False  dilemmas  have  been  posed,  Mr.  Hanson 
points  out,  such  as  claims  that  it  is  either  interscholas¬ 
tic  athletics  for  a  few  or  a  good  physical  education 
program  for  all.  He  argues  that  this  ^either-or”  ar^- 
ment  is  false;  the  decision  should  be  somewhat  in  be¬ 
tween  and  often  “both.” 

Mr.  Hanson’s  article  appears  in  June  American 
School  Board  Journal. 

Athletics  mast  be  geared  to  the  ‘^dab**  and 

the  athletically  weak  as  well  as  to  the  skilled  few,  says 
Charles  A.  Bucher,  New  York  U.  “Although  athletics 
came  into  our  schools  through  the  back  door,  they  have 
emerged  to  a  point  where  they  are  an  important  and 
integral  part  of  the  educational  program  today.” 

Pointing  out  that  all  educators  have  a  stake  in  ath¬ 
letics  (just  as  they  have  a  stake  in  encouraging  stu¬ 
dents  to  master  English  and  understand  the  democra¬ 
tic  way  of  life),  Dr,  Bucher  says  that  insofar  as  mod¬ 
em  eaucation  is  concerned  with  the  development  of 
the  whole  child,  athletics  takes  on  a  new  meaning. 

“A  “good  athletics-for-all  proCTam  cannot  be  con¬ 
ducted  if  the  coach  throws  a  ball  out  to  the  physical 
education  class  and  goes  back  to  his  office  to  work  out 
a  play  for  the  big  game,  or  if  the  girls  are  mn  off  the 
gymnasium  floor  every  afternoon  to  make  way  for  the 
boys’  varsity  team,  or  if  the  football  field  is  reserved 
solely  for  members  of  the  varsity  football  squad,”  he 
maintains. 

•  School  Plant 


To  save  on  school  construction,  officials  usu¬ 
ally  look  for  items  that  can  be  deleted.  But  what  are 
termed  “refinements”  in  one  building  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  essentials  in  another.  Such  features  as  intercom¬ 
municating  telephones,  public  address  systems,  tele¬ 
vision,  complete  room  darkening  for  audio-visual  work, 
and  other  services  often  come  up  for  consideration 
when  the  board  is  trying  to  save,  points  out  School 
Life. 

Some  economies  can  be  effected  by  changes  in  de¬ 
sign  and  construction  practices.  Otners  may  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  improved  financing  methods.  Some  may  be 
made  by  a  higher  utilization  of  the  plant  and  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  demand  for  space.  The  answer  in  school 
plant  economy  probably  lies  in  a  combination  of  many 
of  these  factors.  Even  with  jMssible  economies,  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  provide  all  of  the  buildings  needed 
under  present  financing  patterns.  In  evaluating  any 
proposed  savings  in  school  plant  costs,  says  the  article, 
it  should  be  measured  by  its  effect  on  the  average  an¬ 
nual  cost  during  the  life  of  that  particular  building. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Good  and  Bad  School  Plants  in  the  United  States  As  Revealed 
by  School  Facilities  Survey,  by  James  L.  Taylor.  HEW,  Office 
of  Education.  Sunt,  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  77p. 
Paper.  SOc.  (A  collection  of  photographs  with  comments  illus¬ 
trating  wed-planned  functional  facilities  as  well  as  obsolete 
buildings  some  of  which  were  constructed  as  far  back  as  1800.) 
Equipment  and  Supplies  for  Early  Childhood  Education.  Child- 
craft  Equipment  Co.,  155  E.  23rd  St.,  N.Y.  10.  69p.  Photo¬ 
graphs.  Free.  (Catalogue  giving  descriptions  and  prices.) 
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•  VocationaUtndustridl 


Objective  tests  for  shop  activities  are  rec¬ 
ommended  by  C.  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  in  June  School  Shop. 
Regardless  of  the  type  of  shop  activity,  says  Mr. 
Moore,  objective  testing  can  be  an  interesting,  profit¬ 
able  experience.  Its  biggest  advantage:  the  subjective 
element  is  held  to  a  minimum,  assuring  that  each  job 
will  get  the  same  evaluation  whether  or  not  the  instruc¬ 
tor  is  feeling  up  to  par  and  without  his  personal  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  student  having  any  effect.  The  student 
is  generally  happier  with  this  method  since  he  has  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  instructor  take  the  time 
necessary  to  evaluate  each  part  of  his  job,  instead  of 
looking  it  over  quickly,  pointing  out  mistakes,  then 
assigning  the  next  task. 

Rales  for  ordering  shop  eqnipment  are  laid 
down  by  George  B.  Cox,  Oregon  State  College.  His 
advice:  shop  teachers  must  know  what  they  need,  why 
they  need  it  ( in  terms  of  educational  objectives,  safety, 
over-all  economy),  and  must  state  their  case  clearly 
and  diplomatically  until  school  ofBcials  are  convinced 
of  the  reasonableness  of  the  request. 

In  order  to  convince  supervisors,  says  Mr.  Cox,  re¬ 
quirements  should  be  stated  in  terms  of  exact  speci¬ 
fications.  To  know  that  he  needs  six  hammers  and 
where  they  can  be  purchased  is  not  enough  for  the 
shop  teacher’s  purposes.  He  must  indicate  the  type, 
size,  shape  of  head,  material,  and  weight  of  the  ham¬ 
mer.  To  do  this,  says  Mr.  Cox,  the  average  teacher 
will  find  it  necessary  to  study  catalogues  and  manu- 
factiurers’  brochures  thoroughly.  In  the  case  of  those 
schools  which  use  a  central  purchasing  department, 
however,  catalogue  numbers  of  “brand”  names  are 
generally  not  accepted.  Basic  specifications  will  be 
required. 

“How  to  Determine  Equipment  Needs  for  the  School 
Shop”  appears  in  May  American  Vocational  Journal. 


•  Higher  Education 


Evils  of  over-specialized  edacafion  have 
been  pointed  out  by  Rear  Admiral  Hyman  Rickover, 
one  of  the  nation’s  top  figures  in  the  field  of  engineer¬ 
ing  development.  Speaking  at  Ohio  State  U.’s  Annual 
Conference  for  Engineers,  Admiral  Rickover  said  too 
many  engineers  have  learned  facts  but  not  principles, 
and  added  that  “practical”  things  should  not  be  taught 
in  colleges.  Pointing  out  that  most  engineers  are 
poorly  read,  he  said  young  engineers  are  ‘looking  for 
security  in  terms  of  money  ratner  than  the  chance  to 
improve  themselves  professionally.” 

He  strongly  urged  extension  of  education  to  all  who 
have  the  ability  to  learn,  warning  that  Russian  schools 
are  now  turning  out  more  scientific  and  technological 
graduates  than  the  United  States.  To  remedy  this 
situation,  he  called  for  increased  funds  for  education, 
higher  salaries  for  teachers,  and  a  longer  school  year. 
He  pointed  out  that  many  able  high  school  students 
do  not  attend  college,  and  many  who  do  will  not  finish 
their  training. 


IVetr  Clasgroom  material 

More  Aviation  Education  Materials  .  .  .  arc 
now  available.  Helicopters:  Their  Services  to  the 
Community  is  third  in  a  series  of  teacher-prepared 
booklets.  Concepts  and  vocabulary  are  adapted  to 
different  reading  levels.  Write  NAEC  Materials  of 
Instruction  Committee,  1115  17th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash. 
6,  D.  C.  Photographs.  50c.  Quantity  discounts. 

CoNQUiSTADORES  March  Acain  ...  in  “The 
Spanish  Conquest  of  the  New  World.”  Film  fol¬ 
lows  the  Spaniards  across  the  New  World  .  .  . 
from  deserts  of  New  Mexico  to  the  Andes  in 
Peru.  Coronet  Films,  65  E.  South  Water  St., 
Chicago  1,  Ill.  1  reel,  color:  $110;  b&w:  $55. 

Mathematics  Teachers  Will  Welcome  .  .  . 
reproductions  of  drawings  showing  the  origin  of 
standards  of  length.  Black-and-white,  16"  x  21" 
each.  Set  of  six  illustrates  the  rod,  digit,  cubit, 
palm,  inch  and  foot,  and  yard.  Write  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  3000  Schaefer  Rd.,  Dearborn,  Mich.  Free. 

View  of  America's  Resources  ...  is  found  in 
This  Is  Our  Land,  by  Edna  Turpin  and  Alfred  L. 
Wingo.  Covers  the  exploration  .  .  .  development 
.  .  .  use  and  misuse  ...  of  this  country’s  natural 
endowment.  Christopher  Publishing  House,  1140 
Columbus  Ave.,  Boston  20,  Mass.  $1.75. 

Clash  Between  Murrow  and  McCarthy  ...  is 
now  available  on  film.  Taken  from  the  TV  record 
.  .  .  commentary  by  Father  George  B.  Ford  and 
Dr.  Harry  D.  Gideonse.  16mm.  45  min.  For 

full  details  write  Freedom  House,  20  W,  40th  St., 
N.Y.  18. 

Up-to-Date  Facts  on  Milk  ...  are  found  in 
Milk  and  Its  Products:  Facts  for  Consumer  Edu¬ 
cation.  Booklet  points  out  value  of  milk  to  nutri¬ 
tion  .  .  .  amounts  needed  .  .  .  forms  of  milk  and 
milk  products  on  the  market  .  .  .  pointers  on  buy¬ 
ing  and  using.  Order  from  Supt.  of  Documents, 
Wash.  25,  D.  C.  Paper.  25c. 

Basis  For  Better  Living  .  .  .  contains  illustrated 
stories  of  technical  assistance  in  Latin  America. 
Includes:  “Proteins  from  the  Pacific,”  “Welcome 
to  White-Powder  Men  in  Sacred  Valley  of  the 
Incas,”  “El  Salvador’s  Laboratory  for  Better  Liv¬ 
ing.”  Columbia  U.  Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.Y. 
27.  15c. 

Story  of  Men  Against  the  Sea  ...  is  told  in  the 
Wreck  of  the  Saginaw,  by  Keith  Robertson.  Shows 
how  everyday  things  can  become  life-and-death 
matters  to  five  men  in  the  open  sea.  Stoi^  is  based 
on  the  famous  wreck  of  the  Saginaw  off  a  Pacific 
atoll  in  1870.  Endpapers  show  map  of  voyage. 
Viking  Press,  18  E.  48th  St.,  N.Y.  17.  $2.50. 

Largest  of  Land  Mammals  ...  is  the  subject  of 
Let’s  Look  at  the  Elephants.  Film  answers  ques¬ 
tions  usually  asked  about  elephants  .  .  .  takes  the 
viewer  on  a  tour  of  New  York’s  Bronx  Zoo  ele¬ 
phants  .  .  .  goes  to  Africa  to  show  their  home  life 
in  the  wild.  Produced  by  the  New  York  Zoological 
Society.  Order  from  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  3M 
W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36.  16  min.,  b&w:  $75; 

color:  $160. 

Parks,  Forests,  and  Historical  Sites  ,  .  .  are 
described  in  41  interesting  and  useful  Government 
publications.  “For  Your  Vacation  Pleasure”  is  a 

Samphlet  listing  these  publications  .  .  .  giving  brief 
escription  ana  prices.  Write  Supt.  of  Documents, 
Wash.  25,  D.  C.  Free. 
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